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SESSION 1929:1930 

SEPTEMBER 1929 . MAY 1930 

The Winnipeg School of Art was established in 1912 and 
operates under a charter from the Provincial Legislature, for 
the purpose of training students in the fine arts, including 
drawing, painting, design, modelling and sculpture, and in 
all branches of the technical and applied arts. 

The general scheme of the work of the School is that of a 
thorough training for each student in the fundamentals of 
Art, and while the aesthetic side of Art training is kept in 
view, close connection is maintained with all practical aspects 
of Art as developed in industry and commerce. 

To this end, the classes have been organized to give the 
student the fullest knowledge necessary for practising in the 
various fields of Art expression. 

In the First Year the aim is to provide a sound training 
in the fundamental principles of drawing and design, the 
basic subjects of all Art expression. It forms an introduction 
to the more advanced classes of the School, and all students 
of the First Year are required to follow the program in 
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The Second Year classes are a development of the work 
covered in the First Year. A finer quality of form and color 
in design and a more thorough search in drawing is demanded. 
In the Third Year the students are allowed to specialize along 
lines more suited to their personal inclinations. 

The School is housed in commodious, well lighted studios 
in the C.N.R. Office Annex Building, 269 Main Street, Winni¬ 
peg. Various exhibitions of interest to the students are hung 
on the walls of the adjoining gallery during the session, the 
final exhibition being a selected group of works executed by 
the students during the year. 

The Winnipeg School of Art receives a grant under the 
Technical Education Act. 
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ADVANGED LIFE M. ROOKE, Y. K. BON, H. CARSON 

W. JOHNSTONE, H. EBBITT 
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GENERAL PLAN OF INSTRUCTION 


The classes are laid out in courses of three years, after 
which students may continue in specialized studies. The 
instruction in the Fine Arts equips the student with ample 
knowledge for specialization in the general field of Art, such 
as Illustrators, Painters, Modellers, Designers, Commercial 
Art, etc., while that in the Graphic Arts emphasizes the 
technical side. 

All entering students will be required to follow the pre¬ 
scribed first year course, unless otherwise arranged by the 
instructors. Previous study in other schools of good stand¬ 
ing will be duly credited. 

The courses outlined in this announcement are planned 
to provide a sound “technical” training, emphasizing a 
proper balance between thorough draughtsmanship and the 
stimulation of the imagination, to form a basis for whatever 
branch the student may finally elect to follow. All Art 
expression is based on fine drawing plus fine instinctive feeling 
and the object of all instruction in the school, is the higher 
development of these most vital essentials. 

ANTIQUE 

The Antique Glass (First Year) is designed to develop a 
greater power of draughtsmanship and a comprehensive un¬ 
derstanding of form, through drawing from the various casts 
from the Antique. The training of quick and well organized 
observation, memory of form, and a working sense of the 
construction of the human figure is aimed at, together with 
a workmanlike attitude toward the mediums employed. 
Special attention is given to a responsive and well controlled 

LIFE 

In the Life Class, form, color and constructive anatomy 
are emphasized, and a graduated, well devised course, enables 
the student to express these vitally important factors in the 
most direct way. Precision of outline, careful building of 
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form through color, architectural feeling expressed through 
a thorough analysis of the underlying bone structure and 
muscles and the placing of figure into space used, developing 
a finer appreciation of the value of the human form for pur¬ 
poses of composition, all vitally important features, are 
particularly emphasized. The study of the human figure is, 
and has always been, the foundation of all great Art expres- 

PERSPECTIVE 

The principles of perspective are taught through the 
drawing from geometric models, common objects and from 
the various rooms in the School, combining the theoretical 
side with the practical. A number of interesting problems 
are arranged in this class, employing a variety of mediums, 
and its value in relation to the other studies, is particularly 

COMPOSITION 

Composition, the bringing together of varied parts, to 
create a unified whole, keeping these parts in due subordina¬ 
tion to the space being filled, while in its higher aspects is 
personal and cannot be achieved by any formula, there are 
certain underlying principles which can be taught. This 
class is designed to aid the student, through a series of inter¬ 
esting problems executed in a variety of mediums, in reaching 
a fuller appreciation of these principles and to a greater under¬ 
standing of the balance of line, of light to dark and of color. 
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DESIGN 


A study of the manipulation of form, color and subject 
matter in decorative applications, such as fabrics, wall 
papers, floor coverings, fancy boxes, etc.; a training of the 
inventive faculty basic to all manner of creative work in 
painting, illustration and the applied arts; an introduction 
to the principles of ornament and in a measure an applica¬ 
tion of these to simple handicrafts. In this class the tech¬ 
nical side is particularly stressed, precision of line and purity 
of color being emphasized. As objective drawing and paint¬ 
ing are the artist’s means of acquiring a vocabulary of expres¬ 


sion, design and composition 
things expressed by these. 
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STILL LIFE 


The object of this class is to develop the student’s sense 
of picture making, combining all the elements taught in the 
other classes. Color, composition, perspective, drawing and 
design are here brought together, testing the student’s grasp 
of the principles of Art at all times. A carefully arranged 
group of exercises, intended to create ample interest, have 
been developed, utilizing the fine store of still life objects the 
School possesses, for this purpose. 

ADVERTISING ART 

This being only one of the many branches of Art expres¬ 
sion, naturally requires the same fundamental training, as 
do any of the others. All the foregoing classes are designed 
to give the student the best possible balance between the 
technical and aesthetic, training the hand and eye automati¬ 
cally with the development of the imagination, laying a fine 
foundation for any future work, the personal inclinations of 
the student may elect to follow. A number of problems are 
given during the session bearing directly on this phase of 
Art, giving the student ample opportunity of becoming 
more familiar with the needs of the industrial advertiser and 
the special qualities demanded for the purposes of reproduc- 
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CARTOONING 


Many requests come to the School for a course in cartoon¬ 
ing. The cartoonist is a well equipped illustrator, whose 
personal humor is used in his drawings, and whose power of 
expression makes his work of value, through his knowledge 
of line, form and composition. 

MURAL PAINTING 

During each session the painting of some large decorative 
panels is carried out by the Second Year students, familiar¬ 
izing them with the various technical problems connected 
with the decoration of large wall spaces. Sketches for these 
are made by the class and the one selected is developed, full- 
size, by the student elected. These competitions give each 
individual the opportunity of visualizing a definite scheme 
for a given space. Panels painted by the students are now 
hanging in the Children’s Hospital, Linwood School, St. 
James, and one of the larger departmental stores of the city. 
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SATURDAY MORNING JUNIOR GLASSES 

Classes for children attending public and high schools, 
who are desirous of furthering themselves in Drawing and 
Design. This course has proven highly interesting to many 
young students. 

LIBRARY 

A valuable art reference library is available for the use of 
students, while current art periodicals can also be studied. 
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EVENING SCHOOL 
MONDAY, WEDNESDAY AND FRIDAY EVENINGS 
7.30 TO 10.00 

The courses of this division of the School are organized 
to meet the needs of those who are unable to attend the 
classes at other hours, utilizing their spare time for further 
advancement, from either the cultural or practical stand¬ 
point. 

Many workers in the arts are invariably to be found in 
these classes, working side by side with students of lesser 
experience. 

The Evening Glasses are conducted along similar lines 
to the Day School, consisting of classes in life, antique, 
design, composition, perspective, etc. 

Students who have had previous training and at the time 
of their attendance are employed in one of the many branches 
in the field of Art, find the Life Glass decidedly beneficial in 
the development of their outside work. They fully realize 
the importance of supplementing their daily problems with 
a serious study of the human figure directly from the model, 
concentrating more particularly on a constructive, sound 
interpretation of the form. This cannot be over emphasized 
in relation to its bearing on advertising art problems. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT 

The Committee of the Winnipeg School of Art 
desire to acknowledge with thanks donations from 
Messrs. The T. Eaton Go. Ltd., Bulman Bros. Ltd., 
Hudson’s Bay Co., and Brigdens of Winnipeg Ltd., to 
assist in the Scholarship Fund. 
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ADVANCED 


LAURA BORGFORD 
CAVEN ATKINS 






CALENDAR 1929 - 1930 


Opening of School September 16 

Christmas recess December 23 to January 4, 1930 

End of first term January 18 

Beginning of second term January 20 

End of second term May 17 

Summer School May 20 to June 14 

The School opens at 9.30 a.m. and closes at 4.30 p.m.; 
the class hours being: 

Morning period: from 9.30 to 12 
Afternoon period: from 1.30 to 4 
Evenings — Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays: 7.30 to 10 p.m. 
Saturday Morning Classes: 9.30 to 12. 


TUITION FEES 

All tuition is payable strictly in advance. Fees are 
charged from date of entry. Students may enroll at any time. 
No enrollment will be accepted for less than four weeks. No 
refundment of fees will be made. Credit may be given for 
unused fees from one term to the next on application to the 
Registrar. 


Day School— Per term (5 days weekly) $45.00 

Per month (5 days weekly) 12.00 

Per term (5 half days weekly) 25.00 

Per month (5 half days weekly) 7.00 

Evening School — Per term (3 evenings weekly) 18.00 

Per month (3 evenings weekly) 5.00 

Saturday Morning—One term 6.00 

Session 10.00 

Summer Class — Four weeks 10.00 


Cheques and money orders payable to The Winnipeg 
School of Art. 

Private lockers may be secured by students on payment 
of 75c. A refund of 25c will be made for return of key at end 
of session. 

Supplies may be purchased from the School Supply Desk 
at reasonable current prices. 
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AGREEMENT 

The Winnipeg School of Art invites those who respect the 
character of the craft for which they are preparing and who 
will conduct themselves accordingly. It recognizes the 
importance of an earnest and happy student life and aims to 
realize this to the greatest degree possible, both professionally 
and socially. To this end there is as little restriction upon 
the activities of the individual student as is consistent with 
the rights of the whole student body. The regulations of 
the School are merely a protection for the students from 
unnecessary interference for their full development while in 
School. 

Glasses are held from 9.30 to 12 in the morning, from 1.30 
to 4 in the afternoon, and from 7.30 to 10 in the evening. 
Excepting where conditions expressly warrant a deviation, 
students are required to be in attendance from the opening 
until the close of the session. Promptness in attendance is 
insisted upon. 
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The School reserves the right to retain several examples of 
the work of each student as a means of stimulation and help 
to students of the Winnipeg School of Art in succeeding years. 

Entrance, promotions and changes from class to class 
are made through the School Office only. Drawings must be 
handed in at the monthly concourse, otherwise a student is 
not retained in class. Honorable mentions are conferred on 
those students whose work is of a high standard. 

Locker fees are paid for at the Cashier’s desk and all 
transactions in connection with lockers are reported at the 
same place. The School is not responsible for the students’ 
properties. 

All meetings and entertainments held by the students 
require the approval of the Principal. 
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Leonardo di Vinci writes: 

When you are instructed in perspective and know how to 
draw the forms of bodies, it should be your delight to observe 
and consider the different actions of men, when they are 
talking and quarrelling; when they laugh and when they 
fight. Be quick in sketching these with slight strokes in 
your pocketbook, which should always be about you. When 
it is full take another, for these are not things to be rubbed 
out, but kept with the greatest care; because forms and 
motions of bodies are so infinitely various, that the memory 
is not able to retain them. Therefore preserve these sketches 
as your assistants and masters. 

Edward Armitage, R.A., says: 

Pictorially speaking, no color can, taken individually, be 
called either pretty or ugly. The dullest mud-color, if in its 
right place, is charming; and the most delicate mauve, if in 
the wrong place, hideous. 

John Ruskin writes: 

Details, perfect in unity and contributing to a final 
purpose, are the sign of the production of a consummate 
master. 

Painting, or art generally, as such, with all its techni¬ 
calities, difficulties and particular ends, is nothing but a 
noble and expressive language, invaluable as the vehicle of 
thought, but by itself nothing. He who has learned what is 
commonly considered the whole art of painting, that is, the 
art of representing any natural object faithfully, has as yet 
only learned the language by which his thoughts are to be 
expressed. He has done just as much toward being that 
which we ought to respect as a great painter, as a man who 
has learned how to express himself grammatically and melodi¬ 
ously has towards being a great poet. It is not by the mode 
of representing and saying, but by what is represented and 
said, that the respective greatness either of the painter or 
the writer is to he finally determined. 
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Walter Crane says: 

One does not lose sight of the view that all art is, prim¬ 
arily, the projection or precipitation in Material form of 
man’s emotional and intellectual nature; but, being pro¬ 
jected and taking definite shape, it becomes subject to certain 
controlling forces of nature, of material, of condition, which 
re-act upon the mind; and it is with these controlling forces 
and conditions, and the distinctions which arise out of them, 
that we are now concerned. 

Such distinctions as exist, for instance, in the feeling, 
the plan and construction of those patterns intended to be 
laid upon the floors (as in carpets or tiles), and such as are 
intended to cover ceilings and walls (as in plaster-work, 
textile hangings or wall papers), obviously arise from the 
relative positions of floor, walls and ceilings, and the differ¬ 
ences between horizontal and vertical positions; and these 
conditions are necessarily part and parcel of the construc¬ 
tional conditions. 
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SCHOLARSHIP AWARDS FOR THE SESSION 
1928 - 1929 
DAY SCHOOL 


Herman Garson 
Y. K. Bon 
Laura Borgt'ord 

Still-Life: 

Geo. Wauchope 
Helen Hossack 
Herman Carson 

Antique 

Lulu Bingham 
Carl Atkins 

Design Classes: 

Bart Pragnell 
Hazel Warren 
Clara Brockwell 
Lulu Bingham 
Kevin Best 
Y. K. Bon 
Robert Bruce 
Claude Bleeks 
Ruth Dudley 
Louis Freedman 
Wm. Johnstone 
John Korilko 
Jean Paterson 
Merle Pennington 
Marguerite Rooke 
Willis Wheatly 


One Term Scholarship 
One Month Scholarship 
Honorable Mention 


One Term Scholarship 
One Month Scholarship 
Honorable Mention 


One Term Scholarship 
Honorable Mention 


One Term Scholarship 
One Month Scholarship 
Honorable Mention 
Honorable Mention 
Honorable Mention 
Honorable Mention 
Honorable Mention 
Honorable Mention 
Honorable Mention 
Honorable Mention 
Honorable Mention 
Honorable Mention 
Honorable Mention 
Honorable Mention 
Honorable Mention 
Honorable Mention 
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Composition and Illustration: 
Wm. Johnstone 
Kevin Best 
Lulu Bingham 
Harold Ebbitt 
Louis Freedman 
John Korilko 
Hazel Warren 
Willis Wheatly 

Perspective: 

Zigmund Rubin 
Willis Wheatly 
Lulu Bingham 

General Excellence for the Year: 
Lulu Bingham. 


One Term Scholarship 
One Month Scholarship 
Honorable Mention 
Honorable Mention 
Honorable Mention 
Honorable Mention 
Honorable Mention 
Honorable Mention 


One Term Scholarship 
Honorable Mention 
Honorable Mention 


Awarded a Medici Print 

by Richardson Bros. 


The W. J. Mundell Prize ($5.00 worth of Supplies): 

For most advancement for the term in Antique, 
Carl Atkins. 

For most advancement for the term in Design, 
Bart Pragnell. 


EVENING GLASSES 

Life Glass: 

M. B. Ghue 
A. J. Hamm 

Antique: 

Marie Jomini One Term Scholarship 

Elizabeth Jomini One Month Scholarship 

N. Erickson Honorable Mention 


One Term Scholarship 
One Month Scholarship 


SATURDAY 

Helga Arnason 
Mae Pennington 
Frank East 
Jean Holbeck 
Jean McTaggert 
Christine LeGoff 
Allan Chechik 
Billy Allen 
Robert Ostrove 


Two Term Scholarship 
Two Term Scholarship 
Two Term Scholarship 
Two Term Scholarship 
Two Term Scholarship 
Two Term Scholarship 
Two Term Scholarship 
Two Term Scholarship 
Two Term Scholarship 


Similar awards will be made for the year 1929-30, based 
on attendance, advancement and conduct. 
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A certificate of attendance for each session will be granted 
upon fulfilling the following conditions. The student must 
attend full day sessions and meet all requirements of quality 
and hours of work demanded. The student’s work is graded 
and a record kept of the actual number of hours spent on 
each subject studied. A student wishing to secure a certifi¬ 
cate or to compete for a scholarship must enter the School at 
the beginning of the session and attend the full day. 

The committee of the Winnipeg School of Art desire to 
acknowledge with thanks donations during the past year as 
follows: 

Two drawings by Francesco Bartollozi 

Presented by Mrs. James Richardson. 

Two drawings by Edward Duncan, R.W.S. 

Presented by Mr. B. M. Armstrong. 

One Medici Print 

Presented by Messrs. Richardson Bros. 

Two drawings by C. Keith Gebhardt 
Presented by Students of 1928-29. 

Painting by C. Keith Gebhardt 
Presented by the Artist 

Lithograph, Portrait of J. M. W. Turner 
Presented by Dr. J. G. Adamson. 

Bronze “Femmes de Caughnawaga,” by A. Suzor-Cote 
Presented by Mr. F. N. Southam, Montreal. 

Also to thank Mr. W. J. Mundell for generous donation for 
special prizes. 
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